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a party ; can a free nation exist without parties ; has a free 
country ever existed without parties ; if not, what should be the 
objects of a party ; how far shall the citizen act with a party ; 
when must he leave it ; when does a party become a faction ? 
Or, should a citizen always vote ; when shall he not ; how shall 
be vote when subjects are pending which he cannot understand 1 

It became necessary for the author, in order to proceed with 
perfect clearness in the body of the work, to settle the true mean- 
ing of " the State," and all that is connected with this absorbing 
subject, as sovereignty, government, public power, people, ma- 
jority, minority, and the much vexed topic of the origin of the 
State. This portion of his inquiries is represented as highly 
interesting, and as reflecting new light on a dark subject. Upon 
the whole work, our contemporaries of the "American Jurist" 
have remarked, that it is at once original in design, and pro- 
found in execution, with apt political reflections and a fertility 
of illustration from every source of learning. 

The present Essay will have a particular value for the lawyer, 
but will also be interesting to the general reader. It consti- 
tutes the most comprehensive collection of the rules and princi- 
ples which govern interpretation and construction, with which 
we are acquainted. These rules and principles are skilfully 
arranged, and illustrated by a great variety of examples from 
history, law, and the affairs of life. The examples and illustra- 
tions are printed in a small type, and form a sort of subordinate 
text. This is a common way of printing manuals in Germany ; 
the change of type being thought to afford facilities for study, 
as it brings out, by a sort of relief, the principal text. 



6. — .4» Oration pronounced before the Society of Phi Beta 
Kappa, at New Haven, August 15th, 1837. By Horace 
BushneLl, New Haven, Herrick &. Noyes. 8vo. pp. 27. 

Mr. Bushnell's discourse is full of noble thought, hap- 
pily expressed. His subject is, the principles of national great- 
ness. In discussing them, he takes occasion to point out the 
defects in the prevailing systems of political economy, and to 
show that the accumulation of wealth ought not to be the prin- 
cipal object in national legislation. He attempts to sketch the 
outlines of a science more adequate to the whole subject, than 
the science of political economy, and to point out what further 
sources of greatness ought to be embraced within it. To the 
questions, What does it belong to the civil State to pursue ? 
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Wherein consists the true wealth or well-being of a State 1 he 
replies, " In the total value of the persons of the people." The 
principal part of the oration is taken up with the illustration of 
this answer. It contains many thoughts of singular beauty, 
and drawn from the pure depths of philosophical speculation. 
Many of the doctrines, which are true in the abstract, are not, 
however, susceptible of a ready application to practice. Mr. 
Bushnell ranks the influence of positive enactments in raising 
the moral character of communities too high, and speaks in 
terms of too strong approbation, of the minute regulations of 
the Spartan republic, and of the moral and theological legisla- 
tion of our puritanical ancestors. One of the great lessons of 
modern experience is, that meddlesome legislation is vexatious 
and pernicious. The interference of Roman censors, or puritan 
clergymen, in the private conduct of individuals, probably had 
little influence, except in making hypocrites. At any rate, the 
descendants of the Pilgrims made all convenient haste to shake 
off an authority which they found irksome and useless. As to 
Sparta, what monument remains of her austere greatness 1 The 
truth seems to be, that laws express the already existing senti- 
ments of the people ; and they will continue so long as they rep- 
resent these sentiments, and no longer. They have some influ- 
ence in their time, no doubt, upon the popular convictions, and 
make changes of opinion more slow and difficult. But still, 
they must essentially harmonize with the age, or they must fall. 
A forced system of legislation, a scherne of legal supervision, 
such as Mr. Bushnell seems to recommend, would be resisted 
anywhere ; but if attempted to be enforced over our gigantic 
country, where is the long and strong arm to carry it into exe- 
cution '! General Jackson could do almost any thing ; but if he 
had undertaken the task of a moral reformer on so stupendous a 
scale, he would have been resisted by monsters more unmanage- 
able than that which has appropriated the name. In fact, per- 
sonal freedom is the first condition which men regard, in our 
age. Whatever interferes with that, however good it may be in 
design, and however noble-minded its purposes, people will unite 
in repelling. 'J^he moral and intellectual characters of a nation 
are its most priceless treasures ; but how can the action of a 
parliament, or a congress, touch them, or affect them, except by 
indirect and secondary influences ? 

While, therefore, every right-thinking American must sympa- 
thize cordially in the noble and patriotic sentiments of Mr. 
Bushnell's oration, it must also be conceded that they are tinged 
with a somewhat visionary hue, which reminds us of the great 
political romances of antiquity, — of the dreams of Plato and 
Cicero. 



